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The relation of over-feeding, as well as bodily uncleanliness, to 
masturbation should be explained to the mother of young children. 
Above all things she should be instructed in the danger of permitting 
children to sleep in the room, to say nothing of the same bed, with 
herself and her husband, and under no circumstances should children 
of opposite sexes, even though they be very young, be permitted to 
sleep together. 

All this, of course, applies to the English speaking mother. With 
the foreigner the problem is more complicated, especially in certain 
races, by reason of inherited prejudices, religion, and other factors. 
Even in these cases the nurse who can speak to them in their own 
language can do much to break down this and give the American view- 
point. In cases where this is not possible, the school of the future 
will be compelled to take a hand, if the social problem is not to engulf 
us. 

All this and much more the nurse can teach in her daily visits to 
the homes, and the result in a healthier and happier generation will 
be the fruit of her labors, even though this harvesting may come after 
she has passed on. 



STUDENT LIFE AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
By Mary M. Roberts, R.N. 

Splendid though the faculty is, it is by no means the only asset 
of Teachers College! What could be more interesting than to com- 
pare notes and discuss your pet theories with nurses from all the 
quarters of the earth? Whether you are working for a diploma as 
"Director and Instructor in Public Health Nursing," "Superintendent 
and Principal of Training School," "Instructor and Supervisor in 
Schools of Nursing," "Supervisor of Public Health Nursing," or as 
"Public Health Nurse," you are sure to find, in your own small group, 
people whose opinions, through richness of experience, carry weight. 
Indeed, some of the livest discussions are those that occur outside the 
class room. 

Consider a group of administrators discussing some adjustment 
of the curriculum, each one biased by her own experience and quite 
sure that "where I come from it is different," but none the less en- 
larging her outlook by the discussion. One such group was made up 
of Sisters from some of our representative Catholic schools, mission- 
ary nurses preparing to return to their comparatively young schools 
in China and India, students from the Philippines preparing to take 
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over the teaching and administration in their native schools, to say 
nothing of representatives of most of the sections of this country. 
This group, listening to Miss Goodrich's discussion of many a moot 
point, frequently found her conclusions as inevitable and irresistible 
as the children of Hamelin found the strains of the Piper, and won- 
dered why they hadn't thought of that solution before. 

Other groups are somewhat envious of the "Instructors," al- 
though no group is more hard working, because of their wealth of 
laboratory work with its greater informality and opportunities for 
real comradeship with instructors. It is rare, indeed, to hear a science 
teacher spoken of except in terms of genuine affection as well as of 
admiration. One such group was invited to a laboratory tea at which 
two of the faculty were hostesses and where refreshments were served 
in beakers, watch crystals, and other laboratory glassware, and the 
little cakes, crowning glory of the feast, bore gigantic resemblance to 
the microorganisms studied during the term. 

Perhaps the most highly diversified groups are those in public 
health and there are few problems in physical or social weal or woe 
that are not there discussed. Students from conservative East and 
energetic West arrive at amicable decisions, after animated discus- 
sions which are spiced frequently by the searching remarks of stu- 
dents from other lands. 

All have field trips according to their need. Administrators have 
ample opportunity to compare hospital construction and administra- 
tion in New York and vicinity with that of their own sections. In- 
structors observe classes and teaching method, not only in the college 
and its demonstration school, but also in schools for nurses; all of 
which is proof that, delightful though southern hospitality is, the 
practice of it is not there monopolized. If one meets a member of the 
public health group on the street it is perfectly good form to ask her 
where she is going ; for, unless she is bound for a library in search of 
more sociological or other data, she will answer by naming some public 
school, health center, charity organization, or, mayhap, even Ellis 
Island. 

The days are crowded and not infrequently one's work "smells of 
smoke" (which is equivalent to burning the midnight oil) for time 
is the most precious thing in the world to nursing and health students. 
Every hour of class presupposes at least one and one-half hours of 
preparation and, in addition, there are many special lectures, (a few 
of which are required) , and by speakers of such distinction that one 
would not willingly miss the opportunities so freely offered. 

Then, too, we endeavor not to neglect our education for the sake 
of classes, as one professor expressed it, when attempting to impress 
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upon a class the importance of developing the many-sided human in- 
terests without which knowledge loses its savor. Needless to say, he 
is frequently quoted when theatre or opera parties are weighed in the 
balance against preparation for class or even when a dinner in Green- 
wich Village is under discussion. 

The main current of one's life is determined by choice of pro- 
gramme with its varying periods of class, of delving in libraries, or of 
retirement to one's own room to "think it through." It is a swiftly 
flowing current that sweeps one along from registration to mid-term, 
and from mid-term to finals, perhaps even to graduation and the long 
hoped for degree ; but time can be found for some of the ripples and 
eddies of entertainment and amusement that have nothing to do with 
programmes. These are the activities planned by the many clubs and 
organizations. 

Religious organizations, such as the Y. W. C. A., the Newman 
Club, and the Jewish Forum all have their attractions for special 
groups. The Graduate Club arranges Sunday night suppers at 
which some member of the faculty is usually guest of honor, which 
are attractive to students who are far from friends and weary of 
cafeterias. It also arranges Saturday trips to some of the innumer- 
able points of interest about the city. Sectional clubs, such as those 
of various states, or the British Empire Club, give still other oppor- 
tunities for finding students with interests similar to one's own ; while 
the Cosmopolitan Club, with a membership from sixty-five countries, 
is a fascinating place on Sunday nights. Membership is, of course, 
optional but practically all students in Nursing and Health belong to 
the Nurses' Club which meets monthly and is capable of planning 
anything from a discussion of problems to a picnic or a dinner. The 
member who burlesqued the Health Fairy on "stunt night" will be 
remembered for that performance quite as long as for her scholar- 
ship! The classes of '21 will not soon forget the dinner, given after 
the last examination had been written, and presided over by a witty 
member who had studied public speaking to good purpose. Few, 
indeed, were the foibles of faculty or students that escaped her or the 
speakers of the evening. The member from the "Golden West" who 
modestly bounded her section of the country on the North by the 
Pole and on the East by the Atlantic was, after all, fundamentally 
right, for there is no East nor West in nursing! 

Since the enrollment in Nursing and Health is entirely feminine 
it is natural that thoughts and conversation frequently turn on that 
important topic, — clothes. Since the war, matching the ages of suits 
is almost a recognized game, and many an expedient is resorted to 
in order to conserve for more important or more interesting 
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expenditures. It is to be hoped that sweaters will long remain in style 
for truly, like charity, they conceal a multitude of sins ! 

Many Summer-session students find that six weeks spent on well 
chosen courses give them a taste for "more" that can only be satis- 
fied by further work, while others are enabled to return to their posi- 
tions with the key to some of their problems and with an actively 
aroused enthusiasm. 

These students are frequently to be found comfortably ensconsed 
with their books in Morningside or Riverside Parks. They use swim- 
ming pools even more than do the students during the winter and 
spring terms and, busy though they are, find time for some of the 
concerts on the green that are a feature of the summer life of the 
University. 

Students are frequently asked about desirable ways to live. This, 
of course, is largely a matter of taste and of resources. The Alumnae 
Association has furnished two apartments most attractively and has 
placed them at the disposal of students desirous of doing cooperative 
housekeeping. The plan works out happily for those who like com- 
panionship and who are eager to reduce expenses to a minimum. 

A few of the younger students are usually to be found in Whittier 
Hall, a typical college dormitory; some combine forces in the two or 
three-room apartments in the "Bancroft," but the majority, being of 
an independent turn, prefer the single rooms in the "Seth Low" or 
elsewhere in the neighborhood, and take their meals at the various 
cafeterias and lunch rooms with which the campus and vicinity 
abound. 

Nurses frequently remark that they would love to go to the 
college but are too old or too unaccustomed to study. As Teachers 
College has the largest enrollment of graduate students of any institu- 
tion in the world, gray hair is far from being conspicuous. As for 
study, it must be admitted that it takes a little time for most nurse 
students to "get under way." Those who have well developed habits 
of concentration and of making every minute count, have the least 
adjustment to make but all find the second half-term much easier 
than the first. A careful preliminary reading of Whipple or McMurry 
on "How to Study" might be helpful in learning how to organize, not 
only material, but thinking. Most nurses are inclined to take an 
assignment as they would a doctor's order, something to be carried 
out literally and completely, forgetting (or not realizing) that an 
assignment must fit the needs of a class of varying preparation and 
covers not only the essential subject matter, but also considerable ma- 
terial for elaboration. 

Many students come on scholarships. It seems probable that 
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the number would be greatly increased if the trustees of hospitals 
and public health organizations more generally realized the increased 
usefulness of such nurses. It is undoubtedly the surest way of pro- 
viding well qualified teachers and administrators for schools of nurs- 
ing. Those who come on scholarships, therefore, have a fairly definite 
objective. Others come from mixed motives. Increased financial re- 
wards seem to be a secondary consideration with most students in 
this department. Many of the younger ones come because of the im- 
perious demand from within for something broader than training 
school or experience have yet given. Older students come from 
fear of what Dr. Lyman Abbott, that splendidly young old man of 
eighty-five, calls the dead line of fifty, (which he has not yet reached !) 
or, more frequently, because they have found that they cannot even 
approximate their own aspirations without further study. Whatever 
the motive, the results are almost invariably a vastly increased vision 
and spacious-mindedness and more new found enthusiasm for nurs- 
ing, which they have come to see as an exceedingly important part of 
the world's effort toward a higher civilization, that makes them eager 
to return to the field. 



A SIMPLE METHOD OF PROCURING BLOOD FOR 
DIAGNOSIS FROM INFANTS 

By Alice Haehnlen, R.N. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

In the very excellent article on The Value of the Wasserman 
Reaction in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Syphilis, by Marie X. 
Long, published in the March issue of The American Journal of 
Nursing, we are advised that in taking the blood "in children the big 
toe is sometimes used, or the heel, while in very young children, the 
external juglar or the temporal vein must be used." When we con- 
sider the difficulty encountered in trying to enter a vein the size of 
the median basilic or even the femoral in infancy and compare the 
ease with which the sinus located at the posterior aspect of the 
anterior fontanel can be entered, the physician's choice will readily 
fall in favor of the sinus route. The shock incident to the exposure of 
a vein and the loss 01 time encountered thereby are factors to be 
borne in mind when an easier, safer, and more rapid method offers 
itself. The risk of infection if one exposes the juglar, femoral, or 
median basilic vein must not be overlooked, especially in the weak- 
ened and puny infant. 



